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THE PRAGMATISM OF KANT 

EVERY theologian who has felt the influence of Albrecht Ritsehl 
has been accustomed to lay emphasis upon certain elements in 
the teaching of Kant which are in harmony with the way of looking 
at things now so commonly known as pragmatism. It therefore seems 
to such theologians, or at any rate to one of them, strange that so 
little account is taken of Kant and of his influence in discussions of 
the pragmatic movement, whether by its friends or foes. In a famous 
and often quoted passage in one of his addresses, Professor James 
remarked : " I believe that Kant bequeathed to us not one single con- 
ception which is both indispensable to philosophy and which philos- 
ophy either did not possess before him or was not destined inevitably 
to acquire after him through the growth of men 's reflection upon the 
hypotheses by which science interprets nature. The true line of 
philosophic progress lies, in short, it seems to me, not so much through 
Kant as round him to the point where now we stand. Philosophy 
can perfectly well outflank him and build herself up into adequate 
fullness by prolonging more directly the older English lines." 

This judgment shows an amazing disregard of a side of Kant's 
teaching with which one might expect Professor James to be in 
heartiest sympathy and to emphasize accordingly. He is not sin- 
gular in his attitude towards Kant. The impression given by many 
modern writers on philosophy, English and American, is that Kant 
is interpreted so exclusively in the light of post-Kantian, particularly 
Hegelian and neo-Hegelian idealism, that a large and important part 
of his thought has failed to receive the attention it deserves. It is 
in this neglected side of his thought that I am myself particularly 
interested, and no one surely can read Kant's posthumously published 
essay "Uber die Fortschritte der Metaphysik seit Leibnitz und 
Wolff, ' ' the clearest and best summary of his philosophy with which 
I am acquainted, without realizing that he too was particularly inter- 
ested in it. It appears most fully worked out in his "Kritik der 
praktischen Vernunft" and his "Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
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Sitten," but it comes to forcible expression also in nearly all his later 
writings, notably in the posthumous essay just mentioned. I refer, 
of course, to the doctrine of the postulates. We can not prove super- 
sensible realities, they are inexperienceable by us. But in order to 
the living of our moral life, the fulfilling of our moral purpose, we 
postulate them and then live by them. We do not find them, we 
create them. We make them true by postulating them. To quote 
from Kant : ' ' Out of the moral law which our own reason prescribes 
to us with authority, and not out of the theory of the nature of things 
in themselves, arises the conception of God which the practical pure 
reason compels us ourselves to make." 1 

"Granted that the pure moral law absolutely binds every one, not 
as a prudential rule but as a command, then the right-minded man 
may well say : ' I will that there be a God, that my existence in this 
world be also an existence outside the chain of nature, in a pure 
world of the understanding, finally, that my existence be endless. 
I insist on this and will not permit this belief to be taken from me. ' ' ' 2 

"So far as the idea of purpose is concerned it is always made by 
us, and the idea of the supreme purpose must be made a priori by the 
reason. ' ' 3 

' ' In this ease we should not have to undertake investigations into 
the nature of things which we make for ourselves and solely for 
practical purposes, and which perhaps do not exist outside of our 
idea, and perhaps could not even though no contradiction were in- 
volved. For if we did we should only run into extravagance." 4 

' ' Theoretically we come by the most strenuous exertion of reason 
no whit nearer the conviction of the existence of God, the reality of 
the highest good and a future life, for no insight into the nature of 
supersensible reality is possible for us. Practically, however, we 
make these objects for ourselves as we regard the idea of them help- 
ful to the ultimate aim of our pure reason." 5 

These (i. e., the postulates) "are ideas made by ourselves with a 
practical purpose which must not be given theoretical value or they 
will turn theology into theosophy, moral teleology into mysticism, 
and psychology into pneumatology, and so put things a knowledge 
of which we make use of in practical matters over into a transcendent 
sphere where they are entirely inaccessible to our reason." 8 

1 " Von einem neuerdings erhobenen vornehmen Ton in der Philosophic" 
p. 17; Vorlander's edition; in the Philosophische Bibliothek, Vol. 46a. 
1 "Practical Keason," ibid., Vol. 38, p. 182. 
» " Fortschritte," ibid., Vol. 46 c. p. 125. 
' Ibid., p. 127. 
'Ibid., p. 130ff. 
'Ibid., p. 143. 
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' ' Therefore belief has in itself a moral value, because it involves 
a free assumption. 7 The credo in the three articles of the confession 
of the pure practical reason ... is a free acceptance of them as true 
without which it would have no moral value. It permits, therefore, 
no imperative (no crede), and the argument upon which its correct- 
ness is based is not that these propositions theoretically considered 
are proved to be true, or that there is objective information touching 
the actuality of the objects themselves, for this is impossible in con- 
nection with the supersensible, but that there is subjective and from 
the practical point of view valid ground to justify us in acting as if 
we knew that these objects were real. ' ' 8 

"That the world as a whole is always improving,— this conviction 
is justified by no theory, but by the pure practical reason which 
commands us to act in accordance with such an hypothesis, and so 
creates a theory agreeable to this principle. ' ' 9 

We are evidently moving here in a realm of pragmatism. If one 
says we have no evidence for the existence of God, no proof of divine 
purpose in the world, we may say in the spirit of Kant : We will put 
purpose there, we will give the world meaning which we can not 
discover in it. This is to be religious in Kant 's sense. Faith in God 
is an heroic deed, not a passive acquiescence. We make a moral 
purpose supreme and we read it into the universe and thus we find 
God for ourselves. The primacy of the will, the recognition of its 
activity in forming truth, the insistence upon the practical nature 
and practical test of the truth thus formed— all this surely is gen- 
uinely pragmatic. 

It is true that there is an absoluteness about the belief in super- 
sensible realities thus gained which contrasts sharply with the loose- 
ness with which the modern pragmatist holds his postulates. And 
it is true, too, that Kant will hear nothing of the verification of these 
postulates by sense experience. But it is to be noticed that they are 
verifiable in men's moral experience; in the realm of values. In 
other words, they work in the moral life. If they do not, if by means 
of them the moral life can not be lived and the moral purpose for- 
warded, then they break down and must be repudiated. And so 
there is a consistent pragmatism after all, even though it is obscured 
by the use of the term experience in a narrow sense, and the conse- 

' It is interesting to compare with Kant's notion of belief Hume's descrip- 
tion of it as a " more vivid, lively, forcible, Arm, steady conception of an object, 
than what the imagination alone is ever able to attain," and his denial that it 
depends in any way upon the will. ( See the fifth section of his " Inquiry 
Concerning the Human Understanding," entitled " Sceptical Solution of these 
Doubts," part 2.) 

e lhid., p. 129. 

'Ibid., p. 139. 
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quent assertion that the postulates are independent of all experience 
and should look for no validation there. The truth is that the funda- 
mental difference between Kant and the pragmatists, as appears 
clearly enough in this connection, may be summed up in the state- 
ment that the latter take the word experience in a broader sense 
than he. 

But in any case, even if there be an unpragmatie element here, 
it should not blind us to the significance of Kant's main contention. 
Man is a factor in the making of reality. The world is plastic, and 
is in part, at least, and in its most important part, what man makes it, 
for he gives it meaning and value. Reality is not simply what we 
find it, it is also what we make it. 10 It is not merely the given things, 
the brute facts, it is what we transform them into by interpreting 
them in accordance with our ideals and bringing them into sub- 
servience to our purposes. The practical reason according to Kant 
is not something to be apologized for, a monstrosity in the philosoph- 
ical world, as most of his followers thought. It is superior to the 
theoretical reason because it carries us over into the higher realm of 
values, the realm of ideals and purposes, the plastic realm in which 
man is a dominant factor in the making of reality. It is significant 
that in his " Fortschritte " Kant defines metaphysics as the study of 
the way in which the reason may pass from sensible to supersensible 
realities, 11 and accordingly represents his Critique of the Practical 
Reason as alone dealing with metaphysics in a positive sense, and 
claims that his conclusions there mark the chief advance in meta- 
physics since Leibnitz and Wolff. His interest in the realm of values 
and the supreme significance which he attached to his epoch-making 
labors in that realm are thus made abundantly evident. Attention 
may be called in this connection to the fact that in his little essay 
"Was ist Aufklarung?" published in 1784, he defined Aufklarung 
not as the rationalist Mendelssohn had done, solely in intellectual 
terms, but as independence and maturity of character, the courage 
and the will to act as well as to think for one's self— a practical, not 
a mere theoretical, Aufklarung. 

There are many other elements in this part of Kant's teaching 
which have a decidedly pragmatic sound and remind us of positions 
emphasized by one or another modern pragmatist. The contrast 
which Kant's idealistic followers are fond of drawing between ap- 
pearance and reality, as if there were no reality in phenomena, was 

"The familiar fact should not be overlooked in this particular connection 
that in opposition to Locke's view of knowledge as a purely receptive process 
Kant made the creative activity of the knower a fundamental thesis of his 
philosophy. 

11 P. 84. 
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denounced by him as unsound. Phenomena are real. Sense experi- 
ence is a necessary element in reality and so reality is not fixed and 
unalterable, but is constantly in the making. The absolutism in this 
sphere against which the pragmatists are continually protesting is 
not Kant's. 

The monism of post-Kantian idealism which some pragmatists 
are opposing so strenuously is equally foreign to him. The world 
is given not as an all, but as an each. It comes to us in experience 
as the many, not as the one. "We may unify it conceptually by our 
reason or practically by our will, but the unity is not primal unity 
in which the many inhere and from which they flow. It is rather a 
unity to be attained, a unity in the making. Moreover, it is not 
absolute or all-inclusive ; there are refractory elements which remain 
outside not only of our own unification, but of every one's, God's 
included. Kant was no easy-going optimist, treating evil as unreal. 
He believed in the existence of the radically bad and in its progres- 
sive overcoming not by its being taken up and transcended in the 
consciousness of the absolute, but by the conflict of free human wills. 
Man alone can overcome evil. It is his work, not God 's. And though 
he live on everlastingly in an immortal life, the labor of overcoming 
will never be finished. 

Similarly the God whom Kant postulates upon the basis of man's 
moral purpose is not an absolute being. He is not the one, or the 
all. The reality and freedom of the individual are in no way limited 
by Him. He is simply one of many free moral beings, working each 
for his own end. He need not even be infinite. To postulate Him 
is simply to postulate will and power for the accomplishment of a 
certain definite purpose, beyond that and aside from that nothing. 
Whether or not Professor James's pluralism be regarded as a neces- 
sary consequence of his pragmatism, at any rate it is congenial to the 
pragmatic spirit. The same is true of the pluralism of Kant. 

That there are important pragmatic elements in Kant's teaching 
no one certainly can deny in view of the considerations that have 
been mentioned. But what of the "Critique of the Pure Reason," 
with its emphasis upon necessity, its insistence upon the a priori 
character of the forms of knowledge, and its deduction of the trans- 
cendental categories of thought? I do not desire to overlook or to 
minimize the unpragmatic character of this side of Kant's thought. 
I simply wish to remark that when the situation which he faced and 
the dominant interest which controlled him are considered, the con- 
trast between him and the pragmatists even here is seen to be less 
complete than it seems. It is to be observed that Kant was awakened 
by Hume from the rationalism of the "Wolffian school, which taught 
that knowledge is possible apart from and independent of experience, 
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that it may be the fruit solely of "pure ideas of the understanding" 
(to quote Kant himself), an assumption which led to intellectualism 
and absolutism of the most extreme type. Against this Kant pro- 
tested earnestly and insisted in opposition to it that no a priori 
knowledge of any kind is possible, that knowledge can not exist apart 
from experience and independent of it. What he did, as a matter 
of fact, when Hume's challenge awakened him out of his dogmatic 
slumber, was not to meet Hume's scepticism by the rationalistic 
method of setting up a scheme of a priori and necessary truth inde- 
pendent of all experience, but on the contrary to turn to experience 
itself and analyze it. In so far he was as radical an empiricist as 
Hume himself. The a priori forms and categories of thought are 
given only in experience. To be sure, they are not the fruit of 
experience, they are its pre-conditions. But apart from experience 
they are wholly unknown and have neither significance nor reality. 
They are, indeed, experiential forms, not in the sense that they are 
a posteriori and derived from experience, but in the sense that they 
have to do only with experience. Kant's analysis of the process of 
knowing may be regarded as sound or unsound. In any case, it looks 
unpragmatic in its outcome, for it finds elements which are not in any 
sense either directly or indirectly the fruit of experience and which 
can not be explained by it. But this should not blind us to the still 
more significant fact that he discovers neither these nor anything else 
anywhere but in experience. The limitation which he put upon the 
pure reason, denying that it could transcend experience, is as essen- 
tial a part of his "Critique of the Pure Reason" as the powers he 
assigned to it, and when one takes it in connection with the ' ' Critique 
of the Practical Reason" which follows one must say an even more 
important part. 

It is to be noticed still further that the necessity which attached 
to the a priori forms and categories, and upon the importance of 
which Kant laid so great stress throughout his discussion, was not the 
necessity of a transcendental object or system or scheme of truth. 
It was simply a necessity found, so he thought, in experience (though 
not deducible from it) and valueless beyond experience or independ- 
ently of it. He admitted that other beings might have other laws of 
thought and their knowledge exist under other conditions. That is, 
the necessity which he ascribed to the forms and categories was a 
necessity observed in the actual phenomena of human knowledge and 
therefore properly assumed there, but only there (compare "Fort- 
schritte," p. 92). It was not a necessity which could be used for the 
construction of a world of objects or ideas transcending experience 
and unrelated to it. Kant's categories of thought were purposive in 
character, existing to meet the demand of the human mind for order- 
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liness and sanity, and his failure to investigate their genesis and his 
use of the unpraginatic term a priori in connection with them should 
not mislead us as to the real significance of his position. His interest 
was not that of the intellectualist, to reach absolute truth to set over 
against the unreal world of shifting experience, but rather that of the 
empiricist to account for and explain experience. How are synthetic 
judgments a priori possible ? This was the problem of his ' ' Critique 
of the Pure Reason." In other words how are certain given facts 
in experience, for so he understood them to be, possible ? The differ- 
ence between him and the pragmatists, after all, is at bottom a dif- 
ference in their respective interpretations of experience. He interro- 
gated it as eagerly as they and he refused as firmly as they to go 
beyond it. As between the empiricism of Hume and the intellec- 
tualism of the Wolffian school he belonged with Hume. And still 
more emphatically as between the pragmatists of to-day and the 
intellectualists of either the Bradley or the Royce type, against whom 
they chiefly fulminate, he belongs with the pragmatists. Kant was 
an anti-sceptic but not an anti-empiricist. Certainty he did seek over 
against the scepticism of Hume, but he sought it in and for experi- 
ence, not apart from it and not for other and transcendental pur- 
poses. His protests against the idealistic development that claimed 
to be the legitimate fruit of his philosophy are familiar to everybody. 
He had no sympathy with that development. On the contrary, his 
interest was quite the reverse and his " Critique of the Pure 
Reason ' ' should itself have made it clear even had not the ' ' Practical 
Reason ' ' and other later works followed. 

It would be too much to call Kant a pragmatist. There are too 
many unpragmatic and anti-pragmatic elements in his system, and 
not a few important features of modern pragmatism come from 
influences that have arisen since his day. But the pragmatists are 
his true successors and not the intellectualists or absolutists of one 
and another type. It is he that has made pragmatism possible, it is 
he, indeed, that has had, more than any one else, to do with making it 
actual, and of all modern thinkers the pragmatist should be the last to 
say that " the true line of philosophic progress lies not so much 
through Kant as round him to the point where now we stand. ' ' 

A. C. McGiffert. 
Union Theological Seminary. 



